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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the effect of the sex of an 
oral interpreter and the sex of the dramatic character portrayed on 
audience evaluation of performer effectiveness and audience 
comprehension of the passage presented. Two interpreters ^ one male 
and one female^ each performed six monologues^ three of which were 
feminine and three of which were masculine in nature. The audience 
consisted of 275 undergraduate members of a communication arts and 
sciences class at Queens College in New York City. Each of 12 
randomly selected groups drawn from this audience pool viewed one 
videotaped interpretation of a dramatic monologue. Analysis of data 
revealed that a significant interaction effect existed between sex of 
interpreter and sex of dramatic character depicted^ with regard to 
subject ratings of performer effectiveness. Similarly^ audience 
comprehension of the passages varied on the basis of the sex of the 
dramatic character portrayed. (Author/KS) 
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Abstract 

Male and feniale oral interpreters are often called upon to suggest 
both r.ale and feriale characters. The purpose of this paper v/as 
to deterinine hov; this pri:r.ary interpretive convention affected 
audience evaluation and cc.T.prehension cf the interpretive event. 
Results indicated that there v.-as a significant interaction effect 
betv/een sex of interpreter 5nd sex of di^arr.atic character on subject 
ratings of perfor::;er* effectiveness. significant ir.ain effect for 
the sex of the dramatic character being interpreted on audience 
c comprehension of the passages v/as also found. 
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An Kxperirnental Study of Sex as a Factor Influencing 
Audience :r;valuation of Performer >:^'f ec tiveness and 
Audience Comprehension of Performance for Selected 

Dramatic Monologues 

Controlled experimentation has received limited use "by 
specialists in oral interpretation. Researchers and theorists 
recognizinr; this lack of study have noted that oral interpre- 
ters ou^ht to improve their ability to apply experimental or 
quasi-experimental methods to research in the field,''- l.lore 
specifically, researchers have emphasized that oral interpre- 
tation is sorely in need of a body of literature v/hich 
describes the nature of the performer-audience relationship 
wi±h greater accuracy. In other words, since the effectiveness 
of the interpretive act is evaluated partly on the basis of 
listener response-" resoarcners have recognized that practitioners 
in the field ought to examine some of the variables v/hich help 
determine or precipitate this response/^ Unfortunately, however, 
the performer-audience relationship has been one of the most 
neglected aspects of interpretive theory.^ For this reason, 
this investigator believes that a more complete understanding 
of it will result in more effective interpretation perf or;r.ances. 

Far too often, the aspects of the art of interpretation 
that are most in need of experimental research have coincided 
v/ith those aspeccs of the art that modern interpreters have 
avoided examining--notably the techniques and conventions of 
interpretive communication.^ For example, Timothy J. Gura 
observed in a recent article that many interpretation theorists 
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have chosen to ignore the genre of drama. Yet, as we know, 
interpreters are often called upon to perform drama, and are 
expected to rely upon a v;ide range of performance conventions 
when doing so. One particular solo-interpretation of drama 
convention is the practice of male and female readers assuming 
male roles, female roles and male and female roles. This 

o 

practice underlies a basic theoretical assumption of the art, 
and in part serves to define the art. This basic practice 
also supports the theory that interpretation is a "suggestive" 
rather than a "portrait ive" mediuin."'*^ The interpreter's role 
is to suggest persons and actions to the imaginations of an 
audience, not to portray them for an audience. In other words, 
interpretation theorists note that unlike the actor, the oral 
interpreter does not pretend to be another person; instead, 
he retains his own identity and is accepted by his audience 
as himself. This researcher^ sought to determine how this 
primary interpretive convention affected audience response 
to the interpretive event* To date, the effectiveness of this 
practice as received but scant experimental attention. 

Accordingly, the specific purpose of this study was to 
investigate whether the sex of an oral interpreter and the 
sex of the dramatic character suggested compounded to affect 
audience evaluation of performer effectiveness and audience 
comprehension of performance. The following six hypotheses 
were tested : 
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1. There will be no significant main effect for the sex of 
the interpreter on subject ratings of performer effectiveness. 

2. There will be no significant main effect for the sex of 
the dramatic character being interpreted on subject ratings 
of perform,er effectiveness. 

3. There v/ill be no significant interaction effect between 
sex of interpreter and sex of dra:r;atic character on subject 
ratings of performer effectiveness. 

There will be no significant main effect for the Sex of 
the interpreter on audience corr.prehension of the passages. 

5. There will be no significant main effect for the sex of 
the dramatic character being interpreted on audience compre- 
hension of the passages. 

6. There v/ill be no significant interaction effect between 
sex of interpreter and sex of dramatic character on audience 
comprehension of the passages. 

Iv:ethodolo.-^y 

The research procedure was developed in six main stages: 
the selection of the materials for oral interpretation; the 
selection of the interpreters; the selection of subjects; the 
selection of the instruments to measure audience evaluation 
and comprehension of performance; the testing of the subjects 
and the treatment of the data. 

A pilot test for the purpose of selecting the dramatic 
monologues to be used in the study provided the researcher with 
six equally readable monologues, of which three were clearly 
masculine in nature and three were clearly feminine in nature. 



The subjects were 275 undergraduates enrolled in tv/elve 
sections of Communication Arts and Sciences I (C.A.S. I) at 
Queens College. Two extremely corapetent interpreters, one male 
and one female, were chosen from a pool of six readers on the 
basis of an interpreter selection test administered to a panel 
of five interpretation instructors. Each of the chosen inter- 
preters was videotaped while performing the six selected mono- 
logues. In all, twelve videotapes were made (2 interpreters 
X 6 monolo£;,ues ) . 

The twelve randomly selected 0,:-..S. I sections were 
randomly assigned to view one of the twelve videotaped per- 
formances. Erich performance was approxim.ately five minutes in 
length. Since each section heard and saw only one speaker, 
order effects did not need to be controlled for. 

The data were collected in a manner consistent with the 

purposes of the study. The Reader Evaluation Form developed 

by Roland^^ was used to assess perceived performer effective- 
ly 

ness. A cloze procedure form was used to assess audience 
com.prehensicn of performance. The scoring method in this study 
was based on the scoring guidelines provided by Taylor. Only 
exact word repacement of the deleted word was counted as correct. 
Since Taylor recomm.ends that the same number of v/ords be used 
from each sample, only the first ^00 plus words of each selection 
was employed. The sentence in v/hich the ^OOth word occurred v/as 
reproduced in full.^^ In addition, the first ten words of each 
monologue wore presented v/ithout any deletions. From then on, 
each fifth word, beginning with the eleventh word, was deleted 
and replaced by blanks of equal length. One point was scored 
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for each fill-in which exactly matched the omitted word. Points 
were then summed and this total constituted a subject's cloze 
sc ore . 

The data generated Trom each of the three "masculine" 
passages and from each of the three "feminine" passages were 
combined and then tested for homogeneous variances. Since no 
significant differences crner-ed, a 2x2 factorial design for 
effectiveness and co.-apri-hension was used to test each of the 
stated hypotheses. The statistical method of analysis of 
variance was used to analyze the data. Fortran program CPS A02 
for unequal cell ."'s was erriuloyed. in each case, the .05 level 
of significance was used as the level of retention or rejection 
of the null. 

Results 

The results of the Analysis of Variance that was used to 
test the three hypotheses that are related to the dependent 
variable of performer effectiveness are contained in rable 1. 

Results indicate that there were no main effects on the 
dependent variable of audience evaluation of performer effective- 
ness. Therefore, hypothesis one, there will be no significant 
main effect for the sex of the interpreter on subject ri.tings 
of performer effectiveness, and hypothesis two, there will be 
no significant main effect for the sex of the dramatic character 
being interpreted on subject ratings of performer effectiveness, 
were not rejected. As further illustrated in Table 1, there 
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^ was a significant interaction betv/een sex of interpreter and sex 
of dramatic character on subject ratings for performer effective- 
ness at the .05 level of signif ican.-e . Therefore, hypothesesis 
three, there will not be a statistically significant interaction 
effect between sex of interpreter and sex of dramtaic character on 
subject ratings for performer effectiveness was rejected. 

Table 2 presents the means for dr?ir,atic character and inter- 
preter by sex for the audience evaluation of perforner effective- 
ness varU\"Lle. .-.n examination of Tqble 2 discloses that male and 
female performers are both jud^-;cd to be somewhat more effective 
when perfor:ain2 a character of their ov.ti sex than they are when 
performing a character of the oppooite sex. In addition, the 
total mean evaluations of female intcarpreters and female characters 
was greater than the total mean scores of ifiale interpreters or male 
characters. 

As a conisequence of the analysis of variance F test having 

indicated significant differences for' interactioii, it v/as decided 

to employ the Kev.-man-IIeuls Test for pairwise comparisons in order 
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to investigate the locus of the interaction.. The results of the* 
Newm.an-:.:euls test in which all pairs of treatment means were com- 
pared may be found in Ta!i^oe 3. nn examination of Table 3 discloses 
that the female interpreter v/as judged to perform female roles 
significantly better than the male interpreter was judged to per- 
form female roles, but that the male interpreter v/as not judged to 
perform male roles significantly better than the female interpreter 
v/as judged to perform male roles. Thus, the female interpreter, 
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like the female member of society in general, may be beginning to 
be perceived io perform in ways that parallel rather than comple- 
ment the perceived role of the male interpreter. In effect, the 
trend may be for her to develop a more androgynous approach to the 
art. 

Table 3 also reveals that there was no significant difference 

between audience judgments of the male interpreter's effectiveness 

when performing male parts and his effectiveness when performing 

female parts. Thus, besides witnessing the beginning of a decline 

in "men only" roles, we May also be witnessing the beginning of 

decline in "women only" roles. i;en, today, may no longer feel 

as compelled to adhere to male stereotypes which in the past, may 

have caused them to be aggressive, competitive or to suppress 

19 

tender feelings. ^ Consequently, all character parts may be 
assuming more of a "unisex" appeal for interpreters and audiences. 
The assignment to interpreters of characters of both sexes may 
have become more negotiable than in the past.^^ 

The results of the Analysis of Variance that was used to test 
the three h;/potheses that are related to the dependent variable of 
audience comprehension of the dramatic passages are contained in 
Table 

Results contained in T^/ole ^ indicate that there was one main 
effect and no interaction effect. Consequently, Hypothesis four 
which predicted that there would be no significant main effect for 
the sex of the interpreter on audience comprehension of the dramatic 
passages, and hypothesis six which predicted that there v/ould be no 
significant interaction effect between sex of interpreter and sex 
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of dramatic character being interpreted on audience comprehension 
of the dramatic passages were not rejected. Kov/ever, hypothesis 
five which predicted that there would be no significant main 
effect for the sex of the dramatic character being interpreted on 
audience comprehension of the dramatic passages, v/as rejected. 

T^hle 5 presents the means for dramatic character and inter- 
preter by sex for the audience comprehension of performance varia- 
ble. An examination of Table 5 showing the means of the sex of 
dramatic character and the sex of the interpreter indicates that 
the female character's passages were better comprehended by the 
audience regardless of v/hether the passage was performed by a male 
or by a female interpreter (p<.001). This result is particularly 
interesting since pre-tests had established that there were no 
significant differences in the mean cloze scores for male and 
female monolcgues. In fact, the overall mean difference between 
monologue sats v/as ,62, and this insignificant difference favored 
the male monologues. Various factors r:ay be conjectured to account 
for this unexpected result. It may be that today we are so attuned 
to receiving information concerning women, that au:liences necessar- 
ily paid more attention to the monologues belonging to female 
characters that were performed by male or female interpreters 
than they did to the monologues belonging to m.ale characters 
performed by tha same m;ale or female interprete?^. Thus,, one should 
not overlook tht^ possibility that the impact and pervasiveness of 
the women's liberation movem.ent was influential in producing the 
disparate results. Results m.ay also be related to the work of 
Cheris -Iramer who notes that it is too often assumed that women's 
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speech is inferior to men's speech. This loelief may have un- 
consciously motivated the audience to listen more carefully to the 
monologues of the female characters since it was expected that fe- 
male characters v/oulv* probably disply an . . inability to 

reason 'logically."* Thus, the very fact that verbal activities of 
v/omen have been ridiculed may have served to further precipitate 
audience concentration on the feminine monologues. On the other 
hand, it is possible, as Kramer also states, that v/omen are theor- 
etically mere interesting and complicated than men simply because 
they employ numerous deceptive strategies in order to attain their 
goals and wield some iiifluence. This theory v/ould also partially 
account for the added attention that audience members apparently 
paid to the monologues of the female characters. Another possible 
explanation^related to the work of w'hittaker and Mee-.de who note 
that the sex of the communicator, in this case the character, is 
not nearly as app?.rent in written c om.munication as in oral commun- 
ication. Thus, it may v/ell be that subjects who completed pre- 
test cloze preocedure forms v/ithout having heard and seen the 
monologue performed, may not have even noticed whether the charater 
speaking was male or female. 

Cone lusion 

The findings of this study can be of benefit to oral-interpre- 
tation practitions. It appears that the conventions of the art of 
oral interpretation offer men and v/omen the unique opportunity to 
further free themselves from standard sex ro.1es, and thus, allow 
themselves to become "androgynous." Indeed, Lee, a major theorist 
of the field has posited the belief that any interpreter worthy of 
the name should be able to suggest • characters of both sexes quite 
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satisfacttrily to the audience. This study has provided some 
support for this precept since results indicated no significant 
differences between either the male reader's ability to perform a 
male role and his ability to perform a ferr^ale role, or the female 
reader's ability to perform a female role and her ability to perform 
a male role. Thus, the study has shed some light on the performer- 
audience relationship. 

The study has also demonstrated that, while •'. . . some mater- 
ials are 'wrong' for certain readers, 'right' for others, being 
right for a reading or a role is not simply a matter of physical 
suitability. . ."^^ In fact, results of this study have shown 
that a female interpreter is perceived to perform male monologues 
as effectively as her male counterpart. The male interpreter, how- 
ever, is not perceived to perform female monologues with the same 
degree of effectiveness as the female interpreter. This result 
may be related to the fact that today's audiences^ in general, 
have probably been less exposed to this type of a performance 
variation. It is noteworthy that the idea that roles be assigned 
according to matching genders is beginning to lose credence , 
even though results indicate that this process is not yet complete. 

In addition, this investigation has not led to a complete 
confirmation of the practical belief that the audience accepts 
the interpretive artist only as himself rather than as the "source" 
of the lines. If this belief had been completely confirmed, 
results would have indicated that there was no statistically 
signficfc'.nt main or interaction efferts between sex of interpreter 
and sex of dramatic character on subject ratings for performer 
effectiveness and comprehension. As indicated, this was not the 
case. Rather, results suggest that an audience's ability to 
imagine and recreate the suggested literary experiences in its 
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mind is related, in some v/ay, to the sex of the interpreter and the 
sex of the part performed. In other words, this study has shown 

that the audience's ability to fulfill the potential of the liter- 
ary experience in their ov/n ima^iinations is directly related to 
specific sex- of -character/sex-of -interpreter combinations. Audi- 
ence preferences, as den;on.^trated through ratings of interpreter 
effectiveness, indicate that it is more involving for the female^ 
interpreter to perf orrr* female roles than for v..o male interpreter 
to perfor::) these parts; such practices apparently make it easier 
for audience menbcx's to realise their expected participation in 
the dramatic literature. 

The findings have also demonstrated that audience judgments 
of performer effectiveness are not necessarily tied to audience 
understanding of the performed passa--es. .'.s ibrooks notes, it may 
be that *\ . . it is possible to understand without appreciating;, 
just as it is possible to appreciate without understanding."'^ 

The results of this study have hopefully stimulated those in- 
volved in the art of oral interpretation to begin to re--examine and 
re-evaluate some of their beliefs about the field, ilany of the 
art's present practices have survived due to tradition and/or 
intuition. Hov/ever, traditional attitudes are not necessarily 
"right" attitudes. They, too, need to be subjected to periodic 
re-evaluation and re- interpretation. Frozen evaluations should not 
be allowed to imprison the living art form of oral interpretation. 
For this reason, more cnpirioal work is needed in order to adequ2:2:te- 
ly test "the obvious." As Cronkhite so aptly stated, "'./e mus;t 

reject the notion that empirical methods can produce nothing of 
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value to the artist." 




2x2 Analysis of Variance of Sex of Interpreter 
and Sex of Dra.T.atic Character for Porfbrnier 
Eff ectivenesc? Varialle 



Source of 
variation 


Decrees 
freedom 


of Sum of 
squares 


Moan 
squares 


p 


TO 


Rov;s (3ex of 
Cnaracter) 


1 


100.937 


100.937 


1.23 


ns 


Columns ( 3cx 
Interpreter) 


of 1 


210.799 


210.799 


2.56 


ns 


Interaction 


1 


30^;. 767 


30^.768 


3.70'^ 


4.05 


Error 


271 


22331.953 


82.^06 






Total 




229'+£.5C6 


83. 75'^ 






* Significant 


at .05 


level. 









Table 2 



Table of "er-in^ of ?erf 3x*;r.ors and Characters 
'-y Sex for the j:valuat\on Variable 



I'erf cr;'.ors 



Character >.ale .•'ej.nale :.:ean of Total 



:'ale 51.503 51.152 51.330 

Female 50.609 5^ ABB 52.5^9 

vean of total 51.059 52.C20 

Difference betv/een female and male performers = I.761 
Difference betv;een fer.ale and male characters = 1.219 

?able 3 



:.*ev,Tnan-Keuls Test for Differences Amon^ .Means 



^3 ^2 ^1 \ 

= 50.609 — .5^3 .899 ^3.879 

= 51.152 .^56 3.336 

Xi = 51.503 2.980 



ERsiC Significant at .05 level > .1,4 
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2x2 Analysis of Variance of S^^:*: of Interpreter 
and Sox of Dra:::atic Clv^racter for the 
Audience Con^rehenfjion VariaV.le 



Source of De^;ree3 of Sum of vean 
variation f ree ,lo:ri squarec squares V 



Rows (3ex of 1 2^07. 9o7 2507.J67 2i;.673'^*-- ^.001 
Character) 

Golu.nins (Sex 1 90. TA 90. 99^' .S95 ns 
of Interpreter) 

Interaction 1 100. 3?"^' 100. 39£^ .99^ ns 

Error 271 275^^6.639 101.6^8 

Total 27^ 302^16 . 01 3 11 0 . 3-;7 



Significant at .001 level. 



Tablo ^ 



Table of eans of Ferf enters and Characters 
by 3ex for the Coir.proiiension Varial^lo 



Perf o r.T^ers 

Character T^ale ?emale Llean of Total 



:;ale ^2.^76 ^^.8^18 if3.662 

Female ^9.766 ^9.710 ^4-9. 736 

:.:ean of total ^6.121 ^7.273 

Difference betr»veen fenn.le and male performers = 1#157 
Difference betv;een feii:ale and male characters = 6.07^1' 
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